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NOTES AND NEWS 

Anthropology at Baltimore. — The Anthropological Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
usual winter meeting in Baltimore on December 27 and 28, 1900 ; and 
the interest of the assembly was enhanced by the concurrent meetings of 
the American Folk- Lore Society and of the American Society of Natural- 
ists with its affines — especially the Association of American Anatomists 
and the American Psychological Society. The usual winter meeting of 
the Council of the American Association was also held in connection 
with the sectional meeting. 

In the unavoidable absence of Prof. Amos W. Butler, chairman of 
the Section of Anthropology, the secretary, Prof. Frank Russell, of 
Harvard, presided. Other officers of the Section in attendance were 
W J McGee, Councilor, and Thomas Wilson, E. W. Scripture, Alice 
C. Fletcher, and J. Walter Fewkes, of the sectional committee. The 
Folk-Lore Society was represented by President Franz Boas and Per- 
manent Secretary W. W. Newell, together with several members of the 
Council, notably, Anne Weston Whitney and Henry Wood, of Balti- 
more, to whose efforts much of the pleasure and success of the meeting 
must be ascribed. 

The evening lecture, complimentary to Johns Hopkins University, 
the citizens of Baltimore, and the several societies, was anthropological ; 
it was a succinct but vivid description of " The Indians of the South- 
west," by Professor Russell, illustrated by stereopticon reproductions of 
a number of Vroman's splendid photographs. 

Among the contributions to somatology was an illustrated paper by 
Dr Ales Hrdlicka, on the subject of albinism among the Hopi and 
Zuiii Indians. The paper was based on a census and critical study of 
the albinos in several southwestern pueblos, made during the summer of 
1900 ; the various characteristics of these albinos were described and 
compared with those displayed by similarly abnormal individuals among 
other known peoples ; while the possible and probable causal factors 
were analyzed and weighed. Emphasis was given to the facts (1) that 
among the southwestern Indians albinism is not consistently hereditary, 
and (2) that in no known case was the subject the first-born of the 
family, and to the natural inference from these facts that the diminished 
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vitality expressed by the abnormality might be due to the combined bur- 
den of gestation and unduly prolonged lactation on the part of mothers. 
Professor Russell demonstrated a new apparatus for measuring the tor- 
sion of long-bones for use in somatologic comparisons ; and Dr George 
A. Dorsey introduced useful somatic data in a paper summarizing the 
results of the McCormick expedition among the Hopi Indians. 

Several of the communications before the American Psychological 
Association were of special interest to students of anthropology, as was 
also the presidential address before the Folk-Lore Society, by Dr Boas, 
on " The Mind of Primitive Man." This address appears in full in the 
current number of the Folk-Lore Journal ; it emphasizes the essential 
similarity among the mentations of all mankind despite the minor — 
though oftentimes striking — differences attending diversity of environ- 
ment and inequality of culture. The same general subject was touched 
in Professor Butler's paper before Section H, entitled " Results of some 
Observations among the Feeble-minded. ,, 

Contributions to esthetology were made by Professor Russell in a 
paper on Arizona pictographs, by Dr Fewkes in the exhibition of a col- 
lection of Hopi pictures, and by Miss Mary Walker Finlay Speers in a 
most attractive rendition of several negro folk-songs from Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland. 

As usual, primitive technology received the lion's share of attention : 
Dr O. T. Mason presented an elaborate classific summary of the 
" Technique in American Indian Basketry," based on the material in 
the U. S. National Museum, notably the Hudson collection recently 
described in this journal ; W. C. Mills exhibited and discussed the 
superb series of " Prehistoric Fish-hooks of the Baum Village Site " in 
Ross county, Ohio ; Warren K. Moorehead, under the title " The Inter- 
pretation of Field Testimony, especially Concerning Village Sites," 
urged the importance of critical observation and full record of associa- 
tions in archeologic work ; and Harlan I. Smith followed with a series 
of interesting " Notes on the Archeology of Saginaw Valley, Michigan," 
and " Methods of Burial in British Columbia." The fish-hooks de- 
scribed by Mr Mills are of more than passing interest in that they repre- 
sent a technologic type ; all are of bone, and the series is sufficiently 
complete to illustrate every stage in a manufacturing process which was 
quite uniform throughout the district described. The material used 
was a plate of solid bone, usually taken from one of the long-bones of a 
bird or mammal of considerable size ; this was first grooved longitu- 
dinally on both sides by rubbing or grinding ; on the meeting of these 
grooves the perforation was enlarged by continued rubbing, while the 
exterior edges of the bony plate were also ground off, until the bone 
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assumed the form of an elongated link ; then opposite sides of the 
link were filed through at such points as to yield two hooks, each hav- 
ing a shaft of two-thirds or three-fourths the length of the original link, 
and a proportionately shorter point ; and this point was finally sharp- 
ened by further grinding. The several stages appear to attest the 
exclusive use of stone implements in the manufacture ; and the type 
appears to represent a lower plane of ideation, and at the same time a 
more delicate manipulation, than the type of bone arrowpoint described 
by Putnam from other localities in Ohio, in which the initial process 
was perforation of a plate of bone, followed by the excision of a portion 
of the plate. In connection with the fish-hooks the same author exhib- 
ited an interesting series of photographs of bone arrowpoints, which 
seem to illustrate the symbolic development of these implements along 
lines already detected among the aborigines of northwestern Mexico ; 
the favorite material for these appendages to the aborigines' swiftest 
messenger of destruction is the terminal portion of an avian wing-bone 
or a cervine leg-bone, so selected and shaped that the medullary cavity 
caps the wooden shaft of the arrow, while the tip is sharpened by 
grinding ; accordingly the slightly wrought bone becomes nearly homol- 
ogous with the sea-lion tooth of the Seri huntsman, though standing for 
a somewhat higher stage in emblemism. 

A significant contribution to sociology was made by Dr Boas in 
a paper on the results of the recent work of the Jesup Expedition 
in northwestern America. The researches among the Kwakiutl Indians 
indicate a reversion from patronymic to matronymic organization dur- 
ing recent decades ; and special inquiries were directed toward the dis- 
covery of the causes of this unusual — indeed abnormal — development. 
An apparently effective factor was found in diminishing population, 
since the maternal organization suffices for small groups while the 
paternal form is the better adapted to larger groups ; and a factor of 
apparently even greater influence was found in the customs of inheri- 
tance of family fetishes and insignia, which represent jointly the house 
and the kindred, and hence appertain the more closely to the housewives 
and are handed down in the female line. 

Various contributions to sophiology were made, both in the Anthro- 
pologic Section and in the Folk-Lore Society. Miss Fletcher's paper 
on " The Lazy Man in Omaha Indian Lore " illustrated the preva- 
lence among the aborigines of that spontaneous and subconscious de- 
vice for moral development represented in higher culture by the villain 
of the plot and the butt of recurring joke. In "An Interpretation of 
Pueblo Katcinas," Dr Fewkes entered deeply into primitive thought 
concerning the semi-sacred mysteries dominating the lowly mind, and 
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analyzed the functions of these objects as clan fetishes. Of related 
import was a paper by Dr Washington Matthews on " The Treatment of 
an Ailing God," in which that confusion between person and fetish be- 
setting the primitive mind was vividly shown ; the paper being of spe- 
cial interest — as was brought out in discussion — in that it tended to 
explain the belief of certain southwestern tribes (notably the Papago) 
that wounds inflicted on an enemy in battle will react in corresponding 
fashion on the warrior unless the reaction is forestalled by elaborate 
purification ceremonies. A communication on " Laieikawai, a Legend 
of the Hawaiian Islands," by Dr John Rae, was significant as an illus- 
tration of the approximate correspondence in intellectual development 
of the aborigines of Hawaii and North America ; while various sur- 
vivals of the primitive ideas in far higher culture were brought out in a 
paper entitled " Hair in Folk-lore/' by H. E. Warner. Another 
sophiologic paper of note was entitled "Legends of the Slavey Indians 
of the Mackenzie River," by Dr Robert Bell. 

Among the papers of more general character was one by Thomas 
Wilson on " Anthropological Congresses at the Paris Exposition of 
1900 " ; and pursuant to the reading of this paper the Section formally 
authorized the appointment of a committee to take the requisite steps 
toward welcoming the Soci^te" des Americanistes to this country on the 
occasion of the prospective meeting of that body, for the first time 
on the soil of the United States, in 1903. Dr Smith also announced a 
recent movement toward the establishment of an archeologic survey 
in Michigan ; and a committee of the Section was appointed to com- 
municate with the prime movers in the matter, commending the move- 
ment and tendering cooperation. 

On the whole, the Baltimore meeting was gratifying in the attendance 
of working anthropologists, in the interest of the papers presented, and 
in the fruitful and harmonious discussions elicited at every session. 
The meeting was especially noteworthy for the absence of those pseudo- 
scientific communications which tend to cluster about every branch of 
science in its formative period ; and several of the communications well 
illustrated the comforting fact that anthropology is rapidly taking form 
as an organized body of knowledge no less definite than the older 
sciences. W J McGee. 

Frank Hamilton Cushing. — The tribute paid to the memory of 
Frank Hamilton Cushing at the 305 th meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington only recently came to my knowledge. I read it 
with deep interest and regretted not to have been present at the time 
to pay a tribute to my lamented friend. Knowing Cushing for several 
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years, and being for a certain period associated with his work, I learned 
to appreciate him fully as much as his American associates, and con- 
sider it my duty to pay a tribute, however late, to the memory of an old 
comrade and friend. 

My acquaintance with Cushing dates from the summer of 1883. I 
met him first in Albuquerque, New Mexico, whither he had come, with 
a number of Zuni Indians, from the " Tertio-Millennial Exhibition " 
in Santa F£, en route for Zuni. Since that sunny summer day in the 
Southwest till the news of his death reached me here in the Far East, 
my feelings toward him never changed. Cushing appreciated this. In 
his last letter to me he wrote : " It is rare, my dear ten Kate, for one to 
have friends who remain, as you have remained, quite the same through- 
out all changes, throughout years of silence, throughout days of ill re- 
pute." Yes, and if a little of the praise and credit given to Cushing after 
his death had been bestowed upon him during his lifetime, he would 
have been far happier and could have achieved still more than he did. 

My own anthropological and ethnological researches led me to Zuni, 
not long after our first meeting. There I saw Cushing — Tenatsali 
(Medicine Flower) — in his element. To copy from my book of travel 
the chapter I devoted to my stay at Zuni and Cushing's work would 
occupy too much space in an article such as this, but those days when 
the Kdkokshi was in full swing, offering scenes of unvaried fascination, 
are the most interesting I spent during my long journey in the South- 
west. I saw Cushing here an Indian among Indians, loved and revered 
by many, the ideal student of ethnology. I saw then — and I became 
still more convinced of it during my second stay at Zuni — that Cush- 
ing was really a "Zuni familiar.' ' He helped me where he could with 
my investigations. He gave me freely and gladly all I wanted from 
the abundance of his knowledge. One of the things I most admire in 
Cushing was his eloquence in word and pen. Nobody could tell a 
Zuni story or converse on ethnological or archeological matters with 
such ease, such facility of expression, such clearness. 

On the second occasion of my meeting Cushing, in the late spring 
of 1886, I had returned to the United States from South America on 
account of my health, which necessitated my return to Holland. As 
soon as he heard of my arrival he invited me to Readville, near Boston, 
where he was the guest of Mrs Mary Hemenway at Old Farm. There 
I spent several delightful days. We talked of our previous meeting in 
1883. He told me of his vicissitudes since then and of his plans for 
the future, I in turn relating my experiences in the primeval forests of 
Surinam, among the Arawak and Carib Indians. 

In those days Prof. Edward S. Morse was preparing his paper on the 
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methods of arrow release. He came to Old Farm more than once to 
study the practice of archery with a Priest of the Bow. At Old Farm, 
too, I made the acquaintance of Mr Sylvester Baxter, of the Boston 
Herald, one of Cushing's staunchest friends, and whom I was destined 
to meet later when associated with Bandelier amidst the ruins of Los 
Muertos at Camp Hemenway. 

After returning to Holland, letters from Gushing arrived recording 
enthusiastically the new work he had been enabled to begin through 
the liberality of Mrs Hemenway. He summoned me to join the ex- 
pedition of which he was the leader. Ultimately I went, though only 
in the autumn of 1887 was it possible for me to leave Holland. For 
more than ten months I was privileged to share his work. I partici- 
pated in his joys, his hopes, his sorrows. It was a life of continuous 
work, of fascinating interest. Many of the osseous remains and sundry 
specimens of the ancient Pueblo industry and art we dug out with our 
own hands at Los Muertos, Las Acequias, Halonawan, and various 
other places. 

Dr Washington Matthews has recounted Cushing's achievements 
with the Hemenway Expedition. Let me add that at no period of my 
life did I learn more than in those days. I was taught to see and to 
interpret things through his eyes and reasoning. Had I not passed 
through the school of Cushing it would have been impossible for me in 
later years, in Argentina, to have comprehended certain obscure points 
in the ancient Calchaqui culture, which presents so many striking 
parallels with that of the Zufii or Shiwian. Moreover, I owe it to 
Cushing that I was enabled in 1887 to complete my former anthro- 
pological researches among the Pima Indians, to visit the Maricopa 
tribe with the same object, and to collect data from the Papagueria. 

In July, 1888, the Hemenway Expedition came to Zufii. Cushing 
arrived there a few weeks later, after more than four years' absence. 
The Indians were delighted to have him in their midst again, most joy- 
ful among all being our honored friend Palowahtiwa. Tenatsali, equal 
to the occasion, resumed the old life as if he had not been away. It 
was the time of dancing, of religious ceremonies — the K&kokshi, the 
performances of the Newekwe, the scalp dance, the sacred rabbit hunt, 
and much more, — a delight to the ethnologist, — but space forbids me to 
dwell on this subject. Our harvest of new discoveries was abundant. 
What Dr Matthews said is nevertheless true : that much information 
gathered in Salado valley and at Zufii was never made known ; much 
that was written was possibly never published. If this be so, may it 
have been confided to faithful hands ! 

I cannot speak of Cushing's work in Florida. Our ways had by 
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this time long since diverged. But let me recall him here as he re- 
vealed himself in those days of common work, amidst the ruins, on the 
march, round the camp-fire, — not to speak of his many letters. 

Cushing was not a savant, a man of much book-learning. The book 
in which he read was Nature. In his reading and interpretation of that 
great book he was a master, and as such achieved more than book-learn- 
ing alone would have conferred on a mere scholar. Cushing was a 
leader, a Bahnbrecher, a man endowed with acute power of observation 
and quick perception very seldom to be seen in any profession. This 
was partly due to his artistic disposition and talents — he sketched ad- 
mirably and modeled well. 

Of his literary talents I need not speak, his brilliant style and the 
poetical language in which his thoughts were often clothed being known 
to all who have read his publications. Several of his works, in style, 
form, and scientific value, are masterpieces for all time. 

Cushing was chivalrous by nature, possessing in large measure the 
highest form of courage — moral courage. He was solicitous for others, 
careless as to himself, especially in pecuniary matters, and displayed no 
trace of meanness or narrowmindedness. Like other men of genius 
Cushing had les dtfauts de ses qualites. To classify him psychologically 
in the terminology of August Strindberg I should call Cushing a happy, 
though rare, mixture of the conscient and the illusionne'. 

Twelve years have passed since I bade good-bye to Tenatsali and 
Zuniland. Vividly do I recall that bright morning when my steed bore 
me away forever, leaving him, cap in hand, waving me a last farewell. 
We never met again, but — as Mr Stewart Culin has said — I cannot think 
of him as dead. Tenatsali has gone "to that wild brotherhood to 
whom his heart went out," — to the land of his longings and yearnings, 
beholding things with the clearness of the Ancients. Verily he went 
to lie down " to the sleep of fulfilment, fearlessly and well content." 
And like the Zunis I do not forget that " the lightning is not dimmed 
by the darkness. It but gleams the more brightly. Even so it is with the 
souls of men in the night-time of death." H. F. C. ten Kate. 

Nagasaki, Japan. 

September ', igoo. 

Woven Basketry : a study in distribution. — For the purpose 
of classification, basketry may be divided into woven and coiled. Woven 
basketry is further to be separated into that with simple weft and that 
with compound weft ; in either of these two the warp may be rigid or 
flexible, simple or compound. Basketry with simple weft is divided 
into checker, wicker, and diagonal, according to the comparative 
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flexibility of warp and weft and the number of the former crossed by 
the latter. Basketry with simple weft, either checker, wicker, or diag- 
onal, existed in pre-Columbian times in every culture-province of the 
Western Hemisphere. Basketry with compound weft, sometimes called 
twined basketry, on the other hand, had a special and interesting geo- 
graphic distribution. 

In order to make the present inquiry plain, let it be understood that 
in twined basketry there are two or more w r eft elements, which make 
some fraction of a revolution around one another as each one passes 
over a warp element : if a plain two-ply twine is formed, the style may 
be called plain-twined weaving ; if in the same technique two warps 
are crossed instead of one, and not the same two on the next round, it 
is called diagonal- twined weaving ; if one weft element is rigid and the 
other wrapped around it and the warp, at their intersections, it may be 
called wrapped or bird-cage twine ; if the warps are crossed by a hori- 
zontal and similar stem, and the twined weaving binds both of these 
together, the type is called tee ; this style, so far as known, is confined 
to the Pomo Indians on Russian river, California. Where the twine is 
three-ply and one of the elements passes around a warp stem at each 
third of a turn, it is called three-ply twine. These three elements are 
now and then braided, in which case the Pomo call the weaving chitsin 
or three-ply braid. For the present designation, all of these compound 
wefts are twined basketry of some sort. It exists in the Eskimo area 
only on the borders of Bering sea. It commences with the island of 
Attu and continues down the Pacific coast of America to the borders of 
Mexico w T ith some interruptions, and extends into the Great Interior 
basin with the Ute. Otherwise it does not exist in North America 
excepting in association with prehistoric pottery in Pope county, Ten- 
nessee, in Macon, Georgia, in Arkansas, and in Illinois, as may be seen 
by examining Holmes' illustrations in the Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 408-413. 

In the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology Holmes 
gives many figures of twined weaving. Figure i, from Hariot, appears 
to be a wattled or twined fish weir ; figure a in plate 1 shows twined 
weaving; plates m to vm, from caves in Tennessee, show twined 
weaving ; figure a in plate vn shows diagonal weaving ; however, this 
style has almost disappeared from the area east of the Rocky moun- 
tains in historic times. South of Gila river, in the southwestern portion 
of the United States, twined weaving seems not to have existed. There 
is not a specimen in the United States National Museum of any sort 
from Central or South America. In the codices, as well as in the 
beautifully illustrated books of Stubel, Reiss, and Uhle, not one example 
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contains this compound weft. In other words, in my limited study, no 
twined weaving was ever done in America south of the present boun- 
dary of the United States. O. T. Mason. 

Etymology of the Name Aeta (Eta, Ita). — One of the collec- 
tive names by which the Negritos of the Philippines are known is Aetas, 
concerning which term Brinton ' observes : " Some say that this is de- 
rived from the Malayan hStam, 'black/ and others that it is from the 
Negrito tongue, in which aita means * curly-' or 'woolly-haired.' I leave 
the point for others to decide. " Blumentritt, 2 in his essays on the eth- 
nography of the Philippines, suggests a relationship between Aeta {Ita) 
and Idayan, the name of a Negrito language in northern Luzon ; he 
compares also Idan, a collective name applied to some of the tribes (not 
clearly Negrito, however) of Palawan. Deniker 3 accepts the view that 
Aeta or Aita is "a corruption of the Malay word hitam, meaning 
'black/" According to Schadenberg : " The Malayan natives term 
them Aitas, said to mean in Tagal ' black/ i. e., ' the black man ' ; but 
Aita has doubtless arisen as an original word of the Negrito language 
from Eta, and admits of no derivation from Tagal (that would be the 
same as if we were to translate Mongol with 'yellow* because the Mon- 
gols are the 'yellow ' race)." Dr Schadenberg prefers the term Etas* 
Keane 6 considers that " this term, which occurs in a great variety of 
forms, — Aeta, Aita, Atta, Ate, Eta, Ita, etc., — has in the Tagala language 
the meaning of ' black/ being cognate to the Malay he'tam." The view 
that Aeta admits of no derivation from Tagal fails to recognize the fact 
that the Negrito languages of Luzon have many words in common with 
Tagal, and that in certain cases it is a fair presumption that the borrow- 
ing has taken place from Tagal to Negrito, and not vice versa. To this 
category may belong Aeta as a term for " black men," for it does not 
appear that its signification is " curly-haired " or " woolly-haired " orig- 
inally, if at all, in the Negrito tongue. The radical for " black " is seen 
in Tagal maitim, " black," which seems to have passed into the Negrito 
dialect of central Luzon as mairim. The Tagal maitim contains the 
prefix ma-, a common adjectival particle, especially in color-words, etc. 
The rest of the word is cognate with the Malay hetam, and argues for 
the derivation of Aeta, Aita, Eta, from the Tagal language. It seems 
also that the term Aeta was first applied to the Negritos of Luzon, and 

1 " The Peoples of the Philippines," Am. Anthropologist \ vol. XI (1898), p. 298. 
2 14 Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen," Petermanri s Mitth. y Erganzh. y 
No. 67 (March, 1882), p. 4. 

8 Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 483. 

4 " Ueber die Negritos der Philippinen," Ztschr. f. Ethnol., vol. xn (1880), p. 134. 

5 Ethnology \ Cambridge, 1896, p. 259. 
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that its general extension of meaning is more a matter of scientific than 
of folk thought. This again makes for the Tagal origin of the word. 
Another item worth mentioning here, perhaps, is that the island of 
Mindoro, where, doubtless, Negritos once dwelt, was in the sixteenth 
century known as Mait, a, word which Beauregard * tentatively renders 
" country of blacks." The translation may be doubted, but the resem- 
blance of the name to the term under discussion is at least striking. 
Altogether, the evidence seems to favor the connection of the Aeta- 
words with the Tagal term for " black," though there is always the pos- 
sibility that a tribe-name resembling the Tagal word has been driven 
out by it. Alex. F. Chamberlain. 

Hartman Central American Collection. — A correspondent of 
Science states that there has just been exhibited at Stockholm a fine 
collection of archeologic and ethnographic objects from Central Amer- 
ica, made by Dr C. V. Hartman (formerly naturalist of the Lum- 
holtz Expedition to northern Mexico) under the patronage of engineer 
Ake Sjogren. In a brief guide to the exhibition by Dr Hj. Stolpe, we 
are told that Dr Hartman began his researches in 1896 at Mercedes, 
where he discovered a large workshop for the manufacture of stone gods 
and other antiquities of unusual interest. Among those now exhibited 
are two standing figures of stone, the largest ever brought to Europe 
from Central America, which were erected at the eastern end of a large 
oval tumulus, about 300 feet in circumference, and covered with stone 
to a height of 22 feet. East of this was a rectangular court, walled with 
stone on three sides, with a cairn of about 90 feet in circumference and 
1 2 feet in height at each of its eastern angles ; and on the flat tops of 
these lay fragments of smaller statues. Afterward Dr Hartman went 
up to the high plateaux of the interior and investigated many ceme- 
teries, especially those of Orosi, Chiricot (3000 feet above sea-level), 
Lemones, and Santiago. The graves were scientifically examined in a 
manner never before attempted in these parts, and a foundation was 
thus laid for a chronologic grouping of Central American antiquities. 
In all, over four hundred graves were opened, showing a typical stone- 
age culture ; no weapon or cutting tool of bronze, still less of iron, 
was found. But though the majority of the graves were uninfluenced 
by European culture, proof was not wanting that in two cases ceme- 
teries at Orosi and Mercedes were in use after the Europeans had 
reached the New World. In a grave at Orosi were found some mosaic 
glass beads, clearly of Venetian origin, and in a grave at Mercedes 
was a large bead of blue glass. Another valuable suggestion as to the 

1 " Aux Philippines," Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1887, p. 512. 
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chronology of the find is afforded by a clay bowl, found at Salvador, 
bearing Maya hieroglyphs which probably denote the number of a year 
according to their chronology, but which unfortunately has not yet been 
connected with that of the Old World. 

Similar explorations were carried out in the Guanacaste peninsula on 
the Pacific coast, on the islands in the bay of Nicoya, and at Carrizal 
on the adjacent mainland. Dr Hartman then proceeded to Salvador, 
where for nearly a year he dwelt in one of the largest villages inhabited 
by the Pipilas, an Aztec tribe, devoting himself to the study of their 
manners, customs, and religious ideas. He also made an anthropo- 
metric examination of ioo Aztec individuals and took a number of 
photographs. 

In Guatemala Dr Hartman visited the Cakchiquel, Zutujil, Quiche, 
and Xinca tribes, as well as the Huava on Cape Tehuantepec in 
southern Mexico. His notes on the language of the last two are of the 
greatest interest, inasmuch as there was previously no material for the 
classification of their tongue. 

Preparation of Acorn Meal by Porno Indians. — Acorns, buck- 
eye and weed seed (about twenty-five varieties), notably the tarweed 
(Madarza), also berries of some numbers of plants, especially man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos), madrona, wild rose, and mountain laurel, are 
staples among the Porno and important in the order mentioned. Teu-ni\ 
bread, is made of any of the eight varieties of acorns ; nu-rt, from Quer- 
cus agrifolia, and tsupa y from Quercus densiflora, are valued as the 
sweetest. The nuts are sun-dried, hulled, and reduced to flour by the 
stone pestle and basket mortar and frequent siftings. A shallow pit is 
made in fine sand and pressed smooth with the hands ; the meal, mixed 
with a little salt, is poured in and covered with Iris macrosyphon leaves. 
Fresh water is then poured on in quantities and the meal stirred till it is 
thoroughly leached. Within an hour it can be gently lifted out in 
chunks. Another pit is prepared for the oven, in which a fierce fire is 
started. Stones the size of a smoothing-iron are thrown in, and, when 
very hot, half of them are taken out. The remainder form a griddle in 
the coals and are covered with wet oak and iris leaves, on which the 
dough — which is the acorn meal mixed with five per cent, of ma'-sil, or 
red earth in solution, also sometimes the same amount of tarweed meal 
{ma-ko') — is evenly spread. Wet leaves are placed over this, then the 
hot stones, and over all about six inches of earth. In six or eight 
hours the oven is opened, disclosing a big flat cake incrusted with leaves 
and smelling rather like bread. The mast/, or red ceremonial yeast, 
has given a dark red cast, while the ma-ko' turns it almost black. The 
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taste is sui generis, bat not unpleasant. The salt used is gathered either 
on the coast or at a spring on Eel river. 

Pinole (Spanish), or to-o y is a mush of acorn meal, leached, mixed 
with a percentage of other seed meals, and boiled in a ti or bam-Mc 
basket by dropping hot round stones into it till done. It has the con- 
sistency of mush, but is quite insipid. It is now often toasted in a 
basket plaque with live coals, then mortared into flour and cooked as 
above. 

Other cakes are ma-ko ', ma-lal'-ka-to, bi-mu\ etc., named from their 
constituents and the method of preparing. Yu-hu is a coarse, unpalata- 
ble cake made from the Quercus wislizeni acorn. 

For buckeye (di-sd') the nuts are roasted among hot stones, hulled, 
peeled with a deer-rib knife, mashed in a basket with a heavy billet 
like a giant potato masher (di-sd'-pa-wd-hai), then leached as above and 
eaten hot or cold. It is of the consistency of paste, and is nutritious. 

All the above-noted comestibles are of ancient origin. 

J. W. Hudson. 

Frederick Max Miiller, P.C., K.M., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., the 
celebrated philologist, who died at Oxford on Sunday, October 28, was 
born at Dessau, Germany, December 6, 1823. He was educated in his 
native city and at Leipzig, later studying in Berlin and Paris. He was 
the recipient of many honors, being a member of the French Institute, 
a Knight of the Ordre pour le M6rite and the Maximilian Order, Com- 
mander of the L6gion d'Honneur, and of the orders of the Northern 
Star, the Corona dTtalia, Albrecht the Bear, and the Medjidie. He 
was appointed Taylorian professor of modern languages at Oxford in 
1854, and held the chair of Comparative Philology in that university at 
the time of his death. He became Curator of the Bodleian Library in 
1856, Fellow of All Souls in 1858, Corpus Professor in 1868, delegate of 
the Clarendon Press in 1877, Hibbert Lecturer in 1878, and was Gifford 
Lecturer from 1888 until 1892. He was awarded the degree of Hon. 
LL.D. by the universities of Edinburgh, Cambridge, Bologna, Dublin, 
and Buda-Pesth. Among his noteworthy publications are : Rig-Veda 
Samhita (6 vols., 1849-73; 2d ed., 4 vols., 1889-92); Rig- Veda Sam- 
hita, Translated and Explained (vol. 1, 1869); 2d ed. Sacred Books of 
the East (1892); Rig- Veda Pratisakhya, das alteste Lehrbuch der 
vedischen Phonetik (1869) ; Hitopadesa, in das Deutsche ubersetzt 
(1844) ; Hitopadesa, Text with Interlinear Transliteration, Grammatic 
Analysis, and English Translation (1866); Meghaduta, dem Kalidasa 
nachgedichtet (1847); Upanishads, Translated from the Sanskrit, 
Sacred Books of the East (vols. 1 and xv, 1879, 1884); Dhammapada, 
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Translated from Pali, Sacred Books of the East (vol. x, 1881); Buddhist 
Texts from Japan (1881-85); History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(2d ed. 1859); Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners (2d ed. 1870); India, 
What can it Teach Us ? (1883 ; new ed. 1892); Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason, Translated (1881) ; Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(1870; last ed. 1882); On the Origin and Growth of Religion, Hib- 
bert Lectures (1878 ; new ed. 1882) ; Chips from a German Work- 
shop (4 vols., 1867-75) ; Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and 
Religion (2 vols., 1881); Biographical Essays (1884); Lectures on the 
Science of Language (1861-63 > rewritten 1891) ; The Science of 
Thought (1887); Biographies of Words and Home of the Aryas (1888); 
Gifford Lectures, i. Natural Religion (1890), ii. Physical Religion 
(1891); Anthropological Religion (1892). 

Tepoka-Cocopa Expedition. — A recent expedition sent out by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology has just brought its work to an 
end. The party outfitted at Phenix, Arizona, with four-mule wagon and 
saddle animals early in October, and proceeded southward via Gila 
Bend, Ajo, Santo Domingo, Quitobac, and Caborca, to the embouchure 
of the San Ignacio (or Rio Altar) sand- wash — i. e., to the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of California, in about lat. 30 30'. The primary purpose of 
the expedition was to study the Tepoka Indians, a tribe or subtribe of 
the Serian stock reported to survive here so late as 1895 ; but the party 
were disappointed to find these aborigines entirely gone and presumably 
extinct, with their old range and watering-place occupied by a stock 
ranch. In view of these conditions, the object of the expedition was at 
once changed to a study of the Cocopa Indians, reputed to survive in 
large numbers about the head of the gulf. To reach their territory it 
became necessary to return to Santo Domingo and thence retrace the old 
Yuma trail, coinciding approximately with the international boundary, 
to Rio Colorado. The Cocopa Indians were found in considerable 
numbers on both sides of the river several miles above its mouth, i. e., in 
both Sonora and Baja California. Considerable collections were made 
of both objective and linguistic material, and a good series of photo- 
graphs was obtained. Leaving the Cocopa country December 6, the 
expedition returned via the Colorado and Gila valleys, reaching Phenix 
in time to disband on December 14. The party comprised W J 
McGee in charge, with Delancey Gill as artist ; during a portion of 
the journeyings Prof. R. H. Forbes, of the University of Arizona, 
accompanied the expedition, while John J. Carroll and James Moberly, 
both of Tempe, were attached throughout. There were also several 
temporary attaches, including Hugh Norris, Papago interpreter ; Don 
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Aurelio Mata, Spanish interpreter ; and Don Ramon Zapeda, interpreter 
and guide. The collections are already in the U. S. National Museum ; 
a part of them will be used in preparing an exhibit for the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. 

Pueblo Ruins in Kansas. — What may be regarded as a discovery 
of great interest has recently been made by Dr S. W. Williston and Mr 
H. T. Martin, of the University of Kansas, who have completed the ex- 
cavation of a typical pueblo ruin in the valley of Beaver creek, Scott 
county, Kansas. The low mound defining the ruin was carefully and 
systematically uncovered, exposing an oriented structure 53 by 35 feet, 
the outer wall being built of stone cemented with adobe mortar and 
varying in thickness from 18 to 24 inches. The building contained 
seven rooms, the largest of which was 17 feet by 13 feet 9 inches, with 
a dais or platform, 6 inches high, on two sides. A representative 
Pueblo grinding-trough, 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, was found in 
one corner of this chamber, and a characteristic fireplace, containing 
ashes, near the center. The walls and the floors were well plastered. 
No doors or other openings were found in the walls (which were only 
two and a half feet in height), ingress and egress having been had by 
means of ladders through hatchways in the roof, as attested by the 
remains of their uprights in the floor. Judging from the impressions of 
poles and osiers left in the fragments of adobe found on the floors, the 
roof of the building was constructed in typical Pueblo fashion. The 
implements unearthed consist of bone awls, scrapers, and fleshers, 
scapulae of the bison serving for the latter. Stone drillpoints, mauls, 
arrowpoints, scrapers, and a small but well-executed incised pipe, to- 
gether with numerous fragments of pottery, said to be of true Pueblo 
type, were also uncovered. The finding of the half of an iron ax or 
wedge in one of the rooms indicates that the group of dwellings has been 
occupied within the historic period. The smallest room measured 10 by 
14 feet. 

This discovery of what is unquestionably a Pueblo ruin hundreds of 
miles from the nearest village of the sort led the explorers to investigate 
the early Spanish history of the region, and in the report of their obser- 
vations, recently published in volume vi of the Collections of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, several quotations are made from documents 
prepared between 1660 and 1778 which allude to the flight of the Taos 
Indians of the upper Rio Grande in New Mexico far eastward into the 
buffalo plains, where they constructed a fortified village known to the 
Spaniards as the Cuartelejo. The former existence of this Pueblo out- 
post has been known to students of southwestern history and ethnology 
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for a number of years, but not until the publication of the results of the 
investigations by Dr Williston and Mr Martin had its situation been 
known. That the identification is a correct one there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt ; Pueblo architecture in Kansas is intrusive, the in- 
digenes of this region having constructed only grass and earth lodges. 
The authors may be congratulated on their success in solving this 
interesting problem. F. W. Hodge. 

Anthropology in Australia. — Early in the summer, says Nature, 
a memorial was submitted to the governments of South Australia and 
Victoria, praying that facilities might be granted to Mr F. J. Gillen, 
one of the inspectors of aborigines, and Prof. Baldwin Spencer of the 
University of Melbourne, joint authors of the noteworthy work on The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, for the continuance of their investi- 
gations into the habits and folklore of the natives of Central Australia 
and the Northern Territory. The memorial, which was signed by all 
British anthropologists and many prominent representatives of other 
sciences, has met with prompt and generous response. The govern- 
ment of South Australia has granted a year's leave of absence to Mr 
Gillen, and the government of Victoria has provided a substitute for 
Professor Spencer during his absence from Melbourne. Mr Syme, the 
proprietor of the Melbourne Age, has contributed ^iooo toward the 
ordinary expenses of the expedition. The government of South Aus- 
tralia has also allowed the expedition to make use of the depots and 
staff of the Transaustralian telegraph for the forwarding and storage of 
supplies. The explorers start in February, 1901, and it may be confi- 
dently anticipated that, if the winter rains make conditions favorable 
for traveling, they will be rewarded with the same conspicuous success 
which attended their expedition of three years ago ; although the task 
before them requires even greater tact, since the natives of the Northern 
Territory are more difficult to deal with than the aborigines of the 
center, who know Mr Gillen and regard him with the utmost confi- 
dence. The tribes of the MacDonnell ranges will be studied even 
more minutely than before, and afterward the explorers will go toward 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, along Roper river, and, time permitting, 
proceed down Daly and Victoria rivers. 

Legend of the Klickitat Basket.— The Shade told the first 
weaver to weave a basket (tooksi ), so she repaired to the forest and pon- 
dered long over her mission. At last, gathering the plant yi (Xero- 
phyllum tenax), squaw grass, elk grass, pine grass and the red-cedar 
roots, noo-wi-ash ( Thuja gigantea), she began to weave, and after many, 
many toilsome days a basket was produced. She carried it to the lake 
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and dipped it full of water, but her heart was stricken with grief when 
it leaked, and the Shade said to her : " It will not do, weave again — a 
tight basket with a pattern on it." She sat by the waterside in despair, 
and as she looked down in the clear depths of the beautiful lake the 
pattern (chato-timus) was revealed to her in the refracted lines she saw ; 
and with new courage she again repaired to the depths of the forest 
alone and worked until she wrought a perfect specimen of the most 
perfect type. Other women have learned the pattern all down the 
ages, but only very few are now left who can weave a perfect pattern 
and a perfect basket. 

The locality where I recorded the story is Lummi island, Bellingham 
bay, Washington. The pattern referred to is similar to that shown in 
figure 289, page 199, of the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Mrs R. S. Shackelford. 

Osage Indians in France. — I have read with much interest Miss 
Fletcher's account, in the April-June Anthropologist, of the visit to 
France in 1827 of a party of Osage Indians. She will perhaps be glad 
to know that a similar visit was actually paid at the French court by a 
representative of that tribe in 1724-25. The Jesuit priest Beaubois 
carried with him to Paris several Indian chiefs, belonging to the " Illi- 
nois, Missoury, Osage, and Otoptata " tribes ; a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of their reception in France, with addresses made to them, and 
gifts presented to them, is reprinted from the London Post Man, Jan. 
27, 1726 (" Upcott Coll., 1, p. 33, N. Y. Hist. Soc."), by the U. S. Cath- 
olic Historical Magazine, vol. 111 (1890), pp. 160-166. Mathurin le 
Petit also mentions the visit of these Indians to France in a letter to his 
confrere D'Avaugour, dated July 12, 1730 ; it is published in Lettres 
e*difiantes, and reprinted in the Cleveland reissue of the Jesuit Relations 
(R. G. Thwaites, editor) ; see vol. lxviii, pp. 203, 205, 213, and 215, 
and note 25 ; cf. also vol. lxvii, note 41. Le Petit says that among 
the Indian chiefs were Chikagou (apparently but a variant of our 
modern " Chicago ") of the Mitchigamias, and Mamantouensa of the 
Kaskaskias. Emma Helen Blair, 

Ass't Editor of the Jesuit Relations. 

Ethnology of India. — At the recent meeting of the British Associ- 
ation a committee was appointed to consider the following resolutions : 
" That in view of the opportunities of ethnographical inquiry which 
will be presented by the Indian census, the council of the Association 
be requested to urge the government of India to make use of the cen- 
sus officers for the purposes enumerated below, and to place pho- 
tographers at the service of the census officers : (1) to establish a 
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survey of the jungle races, Bhils, Gonds, and other tribes of the central 
mountain districts ; (2) to establish a further survey of the Naga, 
Kuki, and other cognate races of the Assam and Burmese frontiers ; 
(3) to collect further information about the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
Haburas, Beriyas, Sansiyas, etc., in North and Central India ; (4) to 
collect physical measurements, particularly of the various Dravidian 
tribes, in order to determine their origin ; and of the Rajputs and Jats 
of Rajputana and the Eastern Punjab, to determine their relation with 
the Yu-echi and other Indo-Scythian races ; (5) to furnish a series of 
photographs of typical specimens in the various races, of views of 
archaic industries, and of other facts interesting to ethnologists." 

The Serpent Mound of Ohio, which has long been a subject of 
study and research for American archeologists, has been given by the 
Harvard Corporation to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society. The mound has been in possession of the Peabody Museum 
since 1886, when it was purchased by private subscriptions amounting 
to $6000, chiefly from citizens of Boston. More than $3000 has been 
expended in improvements, but the Harvard authorities reached the 
conclusion that the park should be under the control of Ohio people. 
Correspondence was opened with Mr Randall, of the Ohio society, 
who, after ascertaining that the society which he represents has the 
right to acquire such property, accepted the offer of the Harvard 
trustees. The conditions of the transfer require the society to maintain 
the mound and its surroundings as a public park, and to erect a suit- 
able monument or tablet inscribed with the record of the preservation 
and the transfer of the property. 

Anthropological Teaching. — The committee appointed by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to inquire into the 
present state of anthropological teaching in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere has issued a circular setting forth the following inquiries : 
1, Name of university, university extension, academy, institute ? 2, 
Is there any systematic teaching of Anthropology or any of its branches, 
including Egyptology, Assyriology, and when established ? 3, Names 
of teachers and their respective departments ? 4, Details as to the 
nature of the teaching ? 5, Is an anthropological collection available 
for teaching purposes ? 6, What is the number of students, and is their 
number increasing ? 7, Can a student take his degree or get his certifi- 
cate or diploma in Anthropology ? Prof. E. B. Tylor is chairman, 
and Mr H. Ling Roth (32 Prescot St., Halifax, England) secretary 
of the committee. 
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An Algonquian Series. — Mr William Wallace Tooker has pre- 
pared and Mr Francis P. Harper of New York will soon publish in 
handsome form "The Algonquian Series," consisting of ten essays, 
with ethnological and historical notes, as follows : i, The Origin of the 
Name Manhattan. 2, Indian Names of Places in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. 3, The names Susquehanna and Chesapeake. 4, The Indian Names 
for Long Island. 5, The Algonquian Names for the Siouan Tribes of 
Virginia. 6, The Boocootawanaukes or the Fire Nation. 7, Some In- 
dian Fishing Stations upon Long Island. 8, The Algonquian Terms 
Patawomeke and Massawomeke. 9, The Names Chickahominy, Pamun- 
key, and Kuskarawaoke. 10, The Significance of John Eliot's Natick 
and the Name Merrimac. 

Huxley Memorial Lecture. — To commemorate Huxley's anthro- 
pological work, the council of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to Nature, has decided to found a public 
lecture, which will be called the " Huxley Memorial Lecture," and will 
be given annually at the opening of the winter session of the institute. 
The first Huxley lecture was delivered by the Right Hon. Lord Ave- 
bury, F.R.S., on November 13, in the lecture theater of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, S.W., which, as the scene of so much 
of Huxley's most impressive teaching, was felt to be the most appropri- 
ate place for such a ceremony, and has been placed for the occasion at 
the disposal of the Anthropological Institute. 

A So-called Aboriginal Tool. — Among ethnological objects in 
collections from the northern California coast tribes is the pump-drill. 
This implement was introduced in Ukiah valley by a Spaniard in the 
early seventies, and was carried into Potter valley about the year 1876 
by " Old Blind George," still living. The aboriginal drill was called 
da-wi-hai '{da-win, to bore; hat, a stick), and consisted of a straight 
wooden shaft half an inch in diameter at the middle. The drillpoint 
was of jasper or flint, triangular, fastened to the shaft by a lashing of 
hemp {Apocynum cannabinuni), and coated with pitch. Its origin is be- 
yond tradition. It was twisted between the open hands. 

J. W. Hudson. 

MINOR NOTES 

A monthly record of the progress of anthropological science is 
about to be established by the Anthropological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, and will appear under the title of Man. Its contents will include 
contributions to physical anthropology, ethnography, and psychology ; 
the study of language, and the earlier stages of civilization, industry, 
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and art ; and the history of social institutions and of moral and religious 
ideas. These various branches of study will be treated more fully in 
proportion as they are less adequately provided for in existing periodi- 
cals. Special note will be taken, throughout, of investigations which 
deal with the origins and the earlier stages of those forms of culture 
which have eventually become dominant, and of the races among which 
they have arisen and developed. 

Prof. Edgar L. Hewett, of the New Mexico Normal University 
at Las Vegas, has issued a Syllabus of Lectures on Anthropology and also 
a Syllabus of Lectures on the Prehistoric Archeology of New Mexico, for 
1900-1901. The latter series will embody, in part, the results of the 
investigations conducted by the author during the last five years in the 
region lying between the Rio Grande on the east, the Jemez mountains 
on the west, the Rito de los Frijoles on the south, and Santa Clara 
canon on the north. This area comprises the Pajarito tract recently 
withdrawn from sale or settlement under the public land laws, with a 
view of making it a permanent national park. 

The Semitic Museum of Harvard University has recently come 
into possession, through the gift of Dr Edward Everett Hale, of a collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities consisting of bronze, stone, and terra-cotta 
statuettes, vases, and lamps, collected by Dr Hale's brother, Mr Charles 
Hale, while United States Consul in Egypt. 

The Childhood Society offers prizes of two guineas and one 
guinea for the two best essays on some prescribed subjects referring to 
the mental and physical characteristics of children. Information can 
be obtained from the Honorary Secretary of the Society, 72 St Margaret 
Street, London, W., England. 

Dr Nicolas Le6n has been appointed aid in charge of the recently 
established Section of Anthropology and Ethnography in the Museo 
Nacional at the City of Mexico. The work outlined by Dr Leon in- 
cludes a Bibliography of the Anthropology of Mexico and an Indian 
linguistic map of that country. 

In his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, Governor 
Murphy of Arizona recommends the appointment of a commission for 
ethnological and archeological research within that territory, and that 
suitable appropriation therefor be made by Congress. 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has been 
awarded a silver medal by Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, in acknowl- 
edgment of an anthropological collection sent by him to the National 
Museum of Holland. 
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The death is announced of Miss Margaret Stokes, a distinguished 
Irish archeologist and author of numerous antiquarian works. 

Prof. Alexander F. Chamberlain has been promoted to the 
position of Acting Assistant Professor of Anthropology in Clark 
University at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Mr George Vanderbilt is defraying the expenses of an expedition 
to Java by Mr David J. Walters, of New Haven, who proposes to search 
for remains of Pithecanthropus erectus. 

The Archbishop of Michoacan, Mexico, has recently established a 
professorship in the Seminario de Morelia for the teaching of the 
Tarascan language. 

The Committee on Public Lands has favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives a bill introduced by Mr Lacey providing for 
the Cliff-dwellings National Park in New Mexico. 



